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a spontaneous popular movement, but has been invented by the learned military experts as a deterrent to the enemy. . . . The great migration organized by headquarters leads Russia to the abyss, to revolution, to perdition."
Grave as was Russia's predicament at the end of 1915, the blow dealt by the Germans was not a knockout. The territory lost was small when compared with the boundless expanse of the empire; the army had not broken down; and despite the unfavorable developments in the other theaters of war the government and the bulk of public opinion were determined to go on with the struggle. On the western front the opposing armies were locked in the grip of a merciless and thankless war of attrition. In September, Bulgaria threw in her lot with the central Powers. Serbia and Russia's client Montenegro were conquered in October and November. The boldly conceived but shockingly mismanaged Dardanelles expedition went from bad to worse and ended pitiably with the withdrawal of allied troops from Gallipoll in December. All hopes for the establishment of a short reliable route between Russia and her allies had vanished. The outlook, indeed, was uncertain and bleak. It was realized, nevertheless, that the central Powers, too, were beset with formidable difficulties., that their plans for a short war had been foiled, and that time might well work to the advantage of the anti-German coalition.
From October, 1915, to March, 1916, all was quiet on the eastern front, except for an abortive Russian attempt at recapturing Czer-novitz, in Bukovina. The lull was welcome and permitted Russia to recover her bearings. The shock of the 1915 defeat and the pressure of an aroused public opinion succeeded, up to a point, in overcoming bureaucratic inertia and complacence. The legislative chambers, the zemstvos, municipalities, business, and labor were invited to participate through newly established agencies (to be discussed later) in the work for the army. Their activities were fruitful and, together with substantial deliveries from abroad, brought a marked improvement in the supply of munitions, arms, and other war requirements. In June, 19I5? the totally discredited minister of war Sukhomlinov was dismissed and was succeeded by the able and energetic General Poliva-nov.5 The assumption of the supreme command by the tsar (Sep-
5 A favorite of Nicholas II, Sukhomlinov, on his dismissal, was the recipient of a particularly gracious letter from the tsar. Public feeling against him, however, high. In March, 1915, Colonel S. N. Miasoedov, who was close to